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ment as to the nature and scope of war itself. In the past the for- 
mulations have often been purposely vague. The "military neces- 
sity " of the Hague Conventions, for example, is suggestive of a 
" joker ", affording technical justification for the extremest doctrine 
of Kriegsraison. In some cases the conventions are ultra vires, as 
when they attempt to limit the uses of new inventions; in others, a 
reluctance to legislate within their proper sphere is apparent, or a 
show of agreement is sought by timid compromises which sidestep 
the issue. It is impossible, of course, to foresee all the conditions 
under which international law will have to be applied. Yet law, like 
other social institutions, is organic, not static. Old principles, in 
Lord Stowell's well-known dictum, can be applied to new circum- 
stances without losing logical continuity. But first we must clear 
away the debris and trace out the broad lines of reconstruction. 
Toward this part of the work Professor Garner has made a detailed 
and thoroughgoing contribution. We now await the great synthesis 
itself. 

Henry F. Munro. 
Columbia University. 

English Political Parties and Leaders in the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1710. By William Thomas Morgan. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1920. — *27 pp. 1 

This volume affords an admirable example of what intelligent re- 
search can accomplish. The author has ventured to study again a 
period so striking in its great personages and in the large events it 
contained that for long it had been well known and frequently writ- 
ten about, until its main outlines appeared to be clearly established. 
It is not too much to say, however, that in the course of a single 
volume the author effects reconstruction of much of our knowledge 
of the time. He has, indeed, written a book of great interest to all 
students of English history in the eighteenth century, and his volume, 
which has not yet attracted all the attention it deserves, is certain to 
be more and more highly valued as its worth receives recognition. 

Generally it has been assumed that Anne, Queen of England, 
reigned but did not rule, since she was a person of timid nature and 
small ability, very largely under the guidance and the power of 
Marlborough and the duchess, his wife; that while the duchess of 

1 This essay was awarded the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize by the American 
Historical Association, 1919. 
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Marlborough easily managed the queen, the government was almost 
entirely under the management of Godolphin, lord treasurer, and the 
duke of Marlborough, captain-general, assisted by associates and 
friends; that gradually the two great men went over to the Whigs 
with whom they worked; that after some years of the preeminence 
of the Maxlboroughs and their friends petty intrigue and the heat of 
passion delivered the passive and subservient queen from one master 
to another, thus almost accidentally bringing about a revolution in 
the political history of England and in the diplomatic and military 
affairs of Europe. 

Many historical scholars have not accepted such an account com- 
pletely, and it is true, as the author points out, that long ago Dean 
Swift and later on Archdeacon Coxe expressed a different view of 
Anne and gave a different account of her reign. None the less the 
current view was long ago established by Smollett, afterwards forti- 
fied by Macaulay and Lecky, then largely handed on by Wyon, 
Leadam, and the younger Trevelyan. The reviewer, after no little 
study for another purpose in the archives of London and Oxford, 
some years ago came to the conclusion that the character and abilities 
of Anne, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, like the char- 
acter and abilities of the duke of Newcastle a generation later, had 
been much underrated and ill-understood. The unpublished state 
papers and letter-books of the secretaries, not to speak of numerous 
passages in printed contemporary correspondence and in the Reports 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, suffice to show that Anne 
attended the meetings of her cabinet council and was always con- 
sulted with respect to the governing of England. The author of the 
volume here reviewed has made exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject and thrown upon it so much light that it will probably not be 
misunderstood in the future. 

Dr. Morgan shows conclusively that Anne was neither weak nor 
timorous nor incapable, that from the beginning of her reign she 
took an active part in the governance of the realm, and that she 
largely followed her own intentions and judgment. Church patron- 
age always she held firmly in her grasp, and she was generally a real 
authority with respect to other appointments. At the beginning of 
her reign she placed in the most important positions men of ability 
like Marlborough and Godolphin, who had long been friendly to her 
and upon whose friendship and capacity she now thoroughly relied. 
With their assistance she governed England. Good counsel she de- 
sired and advice often she took, but about all important things she 
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had to be consulted, and often it was her will, despite all opposition, 
which imposed the decision. The duchess of Marlborough, who has 
so long been regarded as temporarily the mistress of England, is 
shown to have possessed little political influence, and never to have 
interfered much in government matters. Her position as close per- 
sonal friend of Anne she presently lost, as is well known, because of 
her overbearing and imperious disposition and because she was sup- 
planted in the queen's favor by Abigail Hill, Mrs. Masham, a woman 
of sweeter and more agreeable temper. 

For some years Godolphin and Marlborough were associated with 
Robert Harley, a moderate Tory. Harley also was considerably un- 
derrated in after times. Dr. Morgan shows him as the ablest polit- 
ical leader and organizer of his age and one who developed the art 
of parliamentary management and devices for influencing public 
opinion beyond anything then attempted. He has often been thought 
of as an intriguer of some capacity, who profited by the rivalries and 
emotions of women, and who rose to power very largely by way of 
the " backstairs ". But he had made himself almost indispensable 
to the lord treasurer, who was no politician, and to the captain- 
general, never popular and always occupied largely with war and 
with foreign affairs, long before he overthrew them ; and with them 
he made the "triumvirate" which governed England from 1704 to 
1708. It was through Harley that the House of Commons was 
managed and controlled. 

Meanwhile, opposed to this ministry, which was based upon the 
moderates of both parties and the support of the " queen's servants ", 
there was the Whig organization, the " junto ", powerful and aggres- 
sive, and determined to force itself into the queen's favor and into 
control of the ministry. Anne's high sense of her prerogative and 
her personal feelings made her from the first averse from the Whigs. 
Marlborough and Godolphin, who like herself desired to be above 
and outside of party, gradually inclined to the Whigs, in order to 
get support for the war which the Tories were less inclined to be- 
stow. With the " junto " Marlborough and Godolphin were pres- 
ently forced to make uneasy alliance. Anne received Whigs into the 
ministry with reluctance and after as much delay as she was able to 
interpose. In the ministry, mostly Whig, which was thus presently 
formed, Anne most unwillingly acquiesced. At the first opportunity, 
aided by Harley, she drove it from power. 

The author has made thorough and exhaustive study of the mate- 
rials which he should have examined, and much of his information is 
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drawn from rare sources. In the opinion of the reviewer, some of 
the narrative of political developments is intricate and dragging, 
though perhaps that is inevitable in such a work. On the other 
hand, the author displays skill of a very high order in making real 
the persons he describes. The account of the working of the Eng- 
lish government at the beginning of the eighteenth century is less 
good than what has to do with political relations; but the student 
of the history of government will find a great deal of interest in what 
is given about parliamentary management and especially about the 
methods employed in parliamentary elections. The account of the 
prime minister, of the cabinet, and of the ministry contains much of 
value and importance, though here the author has not ventured to do 
very much with the extreme difficulties which beset the subject, diffi- 
culties which would require a separate study. The writing, while 
marked by no particular distinction, is for the most part clear and 
pleasant. There are very few minor inaccuracies; and the appear- 
ance and technique of the volume do much honor to the Yale Press 
and to Professor Andrews, the distinguished editor of the series. 

Raymond Turner. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham. By 
Harold J. Laski. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1920. 
— 323 pp. 

This volume is a brief survey of the development of English 
political thought in the century from Locke to Burke. It comprises 
an estimate of Locke, a chapter on church and state in the nineteenth 
century, and one on the " era of stagnation ", an analysis of Hume 
and Blackstone, a critique of Burke, and in conclusion an estimate 
and appraisal of Adam Smith. The central features are Locke, 
Burke and Smith, in their respective relations to the Revolution of 
1688, the French Revolution and the Industrial Revolution. 

The discussion of Locke has been comprehensively carried through 
by many other historians and leaves little scope for Mr. Laski in view 
of the compact form of treatment he has adopted. He concludes 
that there was little original in the doctrines of the apologist for the 
Revolution, but characterizes him as the first of the English writers 
whose theory was purely secular. He rightly declares that Locke 
struggled to place sovereignty elsewhere than in the formal govern- 
ment in order to preserve intact his theory of the right of revolu- 



